CHAPTER   XIII

SURVEY  OF  THE  GENRES
II. THE EPIC OR NARRATIVE

A. TRUE EPIC AND ROMANCE

>|PIC in Greek simply means a story; and German theorists
are justified in using "epic" to denote any kind of narra-
tive. However, the connotations of a word are not to be
disregarded} if we applied the word "epic" to the compositions
of Ring Lardner or P. G. Wodehouse, it would certainly be
with humorous intent. The epic, in our minds, is inseparable
from the idea of grandeur. The poem itself must have magni-
tude: it is the miracle of the sonnet that it can produce an epic
impression in the brief compass of fourteen lines. Even in
material facts, we excuse in the epic, we almost expect, an ex-
aggeration which, in any other genre> would be ludicrous: this
is particularly well marked in the enormous Hindu epic, the
Mahabharato. But the gigantic is not invariably the great j and
when we think of events or characters as "of epic scale," we
have in mind something very different from sheer massive-
ness.

Of epic deeds, war is the most obvious example; and Voltaire
was not wholly wrong when he described the epic as "a narra-
tive in verse of warlike adventures." The majority of the epics
in all literatures are tales of fighting. Fortunately, we are able
to recognize greatness under other forms than slaughter. When
James Truslow Adams called his history The Epic of America,
he implied that the taming of a continent, the growth of
democracy, the giant strides of science and industry, have a